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Henri voit pres des Rois leurs inſolens miniſtres: 
II remarque ſur tout ces conſeillers ſiniſtres, 

Qui des moeurs & des loix avares corrupteurs, 

De Themis & de Mars ont vendu les honneurs: 
Qui mirent les premiers à d'indignes encheres, 
L'ineſtimable prix des vertus de nos peres. 
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8. FT EN as Appeals on private Grie- 
* vances are laid before the Public, 
Gol O * it is ſeldom that they are brought 
IX to that Tribunal with Propriety. 
K. G One of the Caſes in which they are 
leaſt exceptionable, is, when the Party appears as 
Defendant. If public Outrage be added to per- 
ſonal Injuſtice, the impartial Reader will receive 
with Benignity, from the injured Perſon, or his 
Friends, a Claim to their Candour, if ſupported 
by Argument, and offered with Decency and 
Temper. It might even be juſtifiable, with re- 
gard to the Accuſer, to retort railing with Invec- 
tive; but the latter Method not only diſgraces 
a good Cauſe, but would imply a Detect of Ca- 
pacity in the Judges, as if their Sentence were. 
to be extorted by Clamour. 
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In the Caſe now to be laid before the Public, 


there is no Intention of arraigning either thoſe 


who have oppreſſed, or thoſe who have inſulted. 
The former are too reſpectable, the latter too 
contemptible. Nothing is meaned, but an At- 
tempt to prove that a Man who has been deeply 
wounded, did not deſerve Puniſhment for his late 
Conduct, nor could apprehend he had ſuch un- 
generous Enemies as would add the groſſeſt 
Abuſe to the full Vengeance which Power had 
given ſome Men an Opportunity of exerciſing. 
The Title of this Addreſs does not more clearly 
point out that General Conway is the Subject of 
theſe Sheets, than I fear the Deſcription does 
which I have juſt given. If the Reſignation and 
Patience with which he has borne both Diſgrace 
by Authority, and the moſt diſingenuous Ca- 
lumny from Hands I hope not authorized, had 
not convinced the Author of this Defence, that 
the General ſubmitted himſelf to the Opinion of 
his Countrymen, from the Conviction of his own 
blameleſs Integrity, and was determined to take 
no Steps to refute his Calumniators; if after 
waiting to ſee whether himſelf, or any other more 
able of his Friends, would take up his Defence, 
J had not been confirmed in that Idea, I ſhould 
undoubtedly not have thought myſelf qualified 
to enter the Liſts in his Behalf, nothing making 
me a competent Apologiſt in ſuch a Controverſy, 
but the Clumſineſs of the Antagoniſts I am to 
encounter, 8 
The two Worthies whom I ſhall chiefly ſelect 
to oppoſe in this Conteſt, are the Authors of a 
Letter firſt printed in the Gazetteer, May , and 
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of an Addreſs to the Public on the late Diſmiſ. 


fion of a General Officer, If I pay them the 
Compliment of diſtinguiſhing their Productiens 
from the reſt of their Accomplices, it is at leaſt 
not from holding their Abilities in higher Eſti- 
mation. No, it is to abridge my own Trouble, 
as theſe, I was going to ſay, Gentlemen, have 
amaſſed the whole Noſegay of Nettles, which 
had been gathered in ſeparate Weeds by their 
voluminous Comrades, - 

The firſt of them (the illiberal Part of whoſe 


Invective, as it has already been taken Notice of, 


ſhall be paſſed over in Silence) gives an Intima- 
tion that General Conway' had the Vanity to vie 
with the illuſtrious Wolfe for Military Glory, I 
ſay Intimates this the whole Scope of his Ar- 
gument tends to ſhow that he meaned General 
Conway. Nothing elſe could lead to ſuch a Suſ- 
picion. Let them heap what Slanders they pleaſe 
on this virtuous Man, yet they ought to make 
them ſome how or other coincide with ſome, 
hawever latent, ingredient in his Character. But 
is Boaſting; is Vain-Glory, the ſmalleſt Part of 
that Character? Is he oſtentatious, or a Man of 
the moſt ingenuous Modeſty? When did he brag 
of his Exploits? where! Is his common Beha- 
viour aſſuming? Has he arrogated Merit to him- 
ſelf? Has he fatigued Miniſters with Solicita- 
tion for Rewards? Has he complained of neg- 
lected Services? Have his Brother-Officers heard 
him comparing himſelf to Wolfe ? In Parliament 
has he vaunted his Military Talents? or is it to 
this private Confident, this friendly Letter-Writer, 
that he has unboſomed his high Opinion of his 


on 


9 
own Merit? His Life has been fpent in public 
Service ; has his Arrogance made him ridiculous 
to his Superiors, or inſupportable to the Subalterns 
who have been under his Command? His private 
Friends have ever found his Deportment humble, 
bathful and condeſcending : It is ſtrange, that no 
Man living but the Letter-Writer ſhould have 

diſcovered his Preſumption. 
The Compariton af himſelf with that de- 
ſervec ly-favorite Hero of his Country, General 
F-cite, had Mr. Conway made it, (whi h the 
rer will give me Leave to doubt, till 
he gives better Proof of it than a malignan In- 
timation) would have been in every Light p e 
oſterous; and therefore, as that Author 
pot call Mr. Conway's Underftanding in Que ion, 
was probably never thought of by him. V 7 
was a very young Man, but a Genius. He at- 
chiev'd his glorious Career in one important Ac- 
tion, for ever memorable, and reflecting con- 
ſummate Honour on his Country, on himſelf, 
and on the Great Man whoſe Councils he execu- 
ted. General Cmeay has gone thro' a regular 
Courſe in his Profeſſion for near ſeven and twenty 
| Years, has been formed under thoſe Heroes the 
Dukc of Cumber/and and Prince Ferdinand, has 
been engaged in fix regular Battles, beſides many 
Imaller Actions, and therefore whatever Talents 
he has, or whatever Military Knowledge he has 
acquir'd (it either are allow'd to him) bave been 
improved and acquired by long and painful Ser- 
vice, Tho' eminently diſtinguiſhed for his gal- 


lant and indefatigable Behaviour by thoſe illuſtri- 


ds Princes, he has never had the Happineſs of 
atchieving 


(7) 
atchieving any Action of remarkable Eclat, or of 
performing alone any Act of fignal Utility to 
1is Country. The Author of theſe Sheets has 
ſeen his Sollicitude for Employment in the Field, 
his Thirſt of Service, but never knew him prefer 
himſelf to the meaneſt Officer in the Army. 

I ſhall here quit the Letter-Writer, and take 
no farther Notice of his Invectives, than as they 
coincide with thoſe of his Fellow-Labourer, the 
Author of the Addreſs. | 

The latter good-natured Perſon, apprehenſive 
that the Engliſb Language would not furniſh him 
with ſufficient Terms of Abuſe, has had Recourſe 
to his Salluſt for a Sentence, whoſe Bitternels 
ſhould comprehend all the Gall which he inten- 
ded to ſpread through- three and forty Pages. 
Rome, when Salluſt wrote, was arrived at the 
Perfection of eloquent Slander, and at the Dr 
of Corruption. Such a Writer, at ſuch a Period, 
could not fail to furniſh a Paragraph to juſtify 
the Puniſhment of an impious Man, who, void 
of Conſcience and Honour, had ſtopped at no- 
thing to glut his abominable Ambition, and undo 
his Country, The very Caſe of General Conway. 
Is there an Engli/hman living, who underſtands 
Latin, and does not ſee how applicable the fol- 
lowing Words are to this high Offender ? Equi- 
dem Ego fic exiſtumo Omnes Cruciatus Minores quam 
facinora illorum eſſe ; ſed plerique Mortales poſtrema 
Meminere, & in hominibus impiis Sceleris eorum 
obliti, de pænd Diſſerunt. The impious Men allu- 
ded to by the Hiſtorian, were the Accomplices 
of Catiline, and were put to Death. Thoſe were 


the Men in whoſe Story the Author of the Ad- 
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dreſs fiſhed for a Sentence that might ſuit the 
Criminality of General Conwdy. I will not ſup⸗ 
poſe that this Author, who in his Motto and in 
his Book mentions with Alacrity the Word Pu- 
niſbment, wiſhes that the Parallel had been car- 
ried farther, becauſe he knows that as yet our 
Laws do not allow a Man to be put to Death for 
giving @ ſingle * Vote againſt the Adminiſtration, 
I am perſuaded his Lenity is content with having 
a Man ruined for ſuch Preſumption ; but he owns, 
P. 27. his Ruin ought to be fotal. It had been 
no Puniſhment, unleſs all he had, had been taken 
from him. He had been too impious, not to 
be beggared, as far as it was in the Power of 
Government. 

Deſpotic Acts, according to this Writer, P. 26, 

ive the Idea of a Tone of Firmneſs and Deciſion, 

here he imbibed Maxims fo abhorrent from 
the Genius of the Engliſb Conſtitution, I do not 
pretend to gueſs. This is the firſt Time we have 
ſeen it avowed in Print, that total Ruin was to 
be the, Portion of Members of Parliament who 
oppoſe Adminiſtration, The Gallies and the | 
Bowſtring give an Idea of Firmneſs and Deciſion 
in the expeditious Governments of France and ) 
Turky —— but Engliſh Ears are ill-accuſtomed 
to ſuch Sounds, nor at a General Election would 
it ſecure a Majority to the Court, if Miniſterial 
Candidates acknowledged ſuch a Code. Even 
in Eaſtern Climes, Baſhaws meet with terrible 
Reverſes. A free Nation, freſh from conquering 


* It was not ſtrictly ſpeaking by a ſingle Vote, but on a ſingle 
Subject, that General Conway differed with the Adminiſtration. 
The Term ſingle Vote, is uſed to avoid Circumlocution. R 
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in every Quarter of the Globe, will not eafily 
ſubmit to domeſtic Vizirs, who of all Men living 
can claim leaſt Merit from our Succeſs. 

The Exordium of the Work itſelf is ſarcaſtic 
on the People of England in general, to whom 
the Author profeſſes ſubmitting his Thoughts for 
their Confideration, tho' in the very next Para- 
graph he lets them know, that they aſſume 700 
great Latitude to themſelves in pronouncing their 
Fudgment willingly on all Matters indiſcriminately, 
He tells them they take this Freedom of Judg- 
ment for Liberty, whereas it is @ Cloak for Ma- 
liciouſneſs, and an Intemperance, which ought de- 
ſervedly to be reckoned a Reproach to a civilixed 
People, The Apoſtrophe is extraordinary, not 
over obliging to his Readers, and ſurely little 
decent to a People yet free: For what is the 
Context! A General Officer is diſmiſſed for his 
Behaviour in Parliament, in a free Parliament (ſo 
this daring Author declares; we ſhall, perhaps, 
hear what the Parliament next Winter thinks of 
his Aſſertion) the People of England diſcuſs this 
Subject —— licentious, audacious, uncivilized 
Engliſhmen! are you competent Judges of ſuch 
a Caſe? Let me tell you, in France, a civilized 
Country, a Man would be ſent to the Baſtile, 
who ſhould preſume to agitate ſuch a Queſtion, 

Yet farther ; A/tempts, he ſays, bave been made 
to render it the Object of public Clamour, and In- 
ſinuations have been thrown out that this was only 
the Beginning of Sorrows ; that ſuch an unconſtitu- 
tional Act was not meant to ſtand fingle, but was 
70 be followed by the Diſgrace f ſeveral other Ge- 
neral Officers ; and leaſt this ſhould be borne too 
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nah, it was .induſtrioufly added, that the whole 
Army was to be new modell'd. By whom theſe 
— and Infinuations have been made, I do 
not know; this Author, I ſuppoſe, does, tho' a 
little apt to aſſert raſhly. Surely not by the 
General himſelf, The calm and decent Reſigna- 
tion with which he received the Notification of 
his Majeſty's Pleaſure, the Submiſſion with which 
he acknowledged the Receipt of it, is Retire- 
ment in the Country ever fince, except for a few 
Days, when he came to pay his Duty to the 
King, and his Forbearance of the leaſt Murmur 
ſince, this Behaviour will Clearly diiculpate him 
from being Party to the Author's Rhapſody. The 
reſt of this uncivilized Nation, I fear, has not 
been 1o filent, tho' I believe no Man living has 


ſaid all this Author char ges on many, Who has 


ſaid this, was the Beginning of Sorrows! the 
Proſcriptions of laſt Year, the Diſmiſſion of 
General Accourt, &c. muſt have been ſtrangely 
forgotten, if General Coway's Diſgrace could be 
thought a Beginning. That it has been reported, 
that a Noble Lord carried into the Cloſet a Lift 
of ſixteen Othcers, whoſe Removal he adviſed, 
1s certainly true, I mean ſuch a Report; and 
their not being diſmiffed, is no Proof it was never 
propoſed. This Author, perhaps, may think 
that to have ſpared them, gives % Jara of A Tene 
of Firmneſs and Deciſien. Hs Notions of Go- 
vernment arc pretty high and deſpotic; he may 
cenſure too the Time choſen for diſmiffing Ge- 
neral Conway, as weak and pefillanimous, not 
being done in the Face of Parliament, but re- 
ſpited 'till a Seſſion was at the Diſtance of many 

Months, 
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Months. I, who think the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion fully deciſive enough for the preſent Conſti- 
tution, applaud their Temperance and their Le- 


nity, Their Magnanimity I will wait for other 


Occaſions of extolling. 

But he adds, it has been induſtriouſly reported 
that the Army was going to be new modelled---I had 
rather wave this point---it is too ſerious, and too 
delicate. Such Reports I hope are falſe ; from 
my Soul I do. I had rather ſtigmatize the Au- 
thors of ſuch Whiſpers in the Groſs, than enter 
into the Diſcuſſion, No, there, can be no ſuch 
Intention----for what ſhould it be calculated ? 
What could be propoſed to be done with the 
Army when ſo modelled ? The prefent Army has 
conquered in every Quarter of the Globe---againſt 
whom could it be wiſhed to be employed, that it 
would not encounter with the fame Alas ty and 
Valour that it exerted in the laſt war? Is there an 


Officer in the Army whoſe Loyalty to his Ma- 


jeſty and Ardour in the Cauſe of his Country has 
not been tried and approved ! What Enemies can 
the King or Great Britain have, whom the preſent 
Army would not ſhed their Blood to combat ! 
What dark Deſigns are there in Agitation, which 
ſhould make it deſirable to remove the preſent 
Officers and place others in their room, who 
would be more Compliant, and of Courſe de- 
teſtable to their Countrymen ? There are no ſuch 
Deſigns, conſequently there can be no ſuch Plan. 
The Nation is united to a Man, Jacobitiſm is 
extinguiſhed, Jacobites pardoned and received into 
Favour; from what Quarter could Apprehenfions 
ariſe to the Government ? Only Two General Offi- 
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cers have been diſmiſſed, and as the Author 
aſſerts, for parliamentary Diſobedience : No Com- 
miſſions have been given to Men of problematic 
Principles. I agree therefore with this Author, 
that it 1s highly blameable to infinuate that there 
is any Intention of new modelling the Army. 
One Word he has dropped in the Paragraph I 
have been quoting, which muſt not paſs unno- 
ticed. The Diſmiſſion of General Conway, he 
ſays, is not unprecedented; and he alludes proba- 
bly to the Caſe of Lord Cobham, the Duke of 
Bolton, and Lord Weſtmorland in the late Reign. 
That thoſe Officers were broken, is certainly 
true; but with a wide and material Difference 
from the Caſe of General Conway. 'They were 
engaged in the moſt offenſive and declared Oppo- 
ſition againſt the Court, Whoever recollects that 
Time, knows to what an Intemperance of Lan- 
guage and Behaviour their Oppoſition was car- 
ried, How the Meaſure of removing them was 
received by great Part of the Nation is well 
known; it was diſcuſied in Parliament, and fol- 
lowed by that memorable Proteſt ſigned by ſeve- 
ral great Lords now living. Whether the Step 
of breaking thoſe Officers was wiſe or conſtitu- 
tional, is another Queſtion, but it certainly bore 
no reſemblance to the Caſe of Mr. Conway, who, 
as I ſhall prove preſently, was by no Means in 
Oppoſition, is of all Men living the leaſt Factious, 
and ſo far from having been guilty of any inde- 
cent Language before his Diſgrace, that even 
fince it happened, he has not expreſſed himſelf 
with Acrimony, or varied from that uniform De- 
corum which has graced every Period of his For- 
tune, 
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tune, Unprecedented the Caſe then ſtands with 
regard to him ; and that a new Precedent would 
not take its Date in his Perſon, and in this Reign, 
was reaſonably to be expected, by the recent Re- 
ſtitution of Sir Henry Erſeine, accompanied with 
a retroſpective Diſapprobation of caſhiering Offi- 
cers for their Conduct in Parliament. 

As I am unwilling to ſwell this Addreſs to too 
great a Length, and to engage in Matter foreign - 
to my Purpoſe, I gladly paſs by two or three 
ſenſeleſs and declamatory Paſlages in the Author 
I am examining, whole injudicious Warmth be- 
trays the ſore Places of his Patrons, with as little 
Skill in finding Remedies, The Club at Wild- 
man's every Body knows 1s a terrible Grievance, 
and this Quack cannot help tattling what he 
hears; fooliſhly enough, God knows, on this 
Occaſion, as General Conway belongs not to that 
Meeting, nor ever dined at that Tavern; though 
this Author inſinuates it (for what does a Falſhood 
coſt a Man who writes for pay ?) by ſaying, you 
ſee there are ſome General Officers among them, 
His Grace's Favourite Nephew (who that is I 
don't know) the Inſtances of the King of Pruſſia 
and Contades and ſuch rubbiſh, nothing at all to 
the Purpoſe, I likewiſe paſs over, and ſhall not 
meet this Author again till Page 7, where affect- 
ing ſolid Reaſoning after empty Flouriſhes, he de- 
fires us 70 ſet afide from the Queſtion every perſonal 
Conſideration, What his own; Practice will be, 
we ſhall ſee preſently ; and as we ſhall find that 
Practice to be directly the Reverſe of what he 
Demands from others; as he, inſtead of omit- 
ting, drags into the Queſtion every perſonal Con- 

ſideration 
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ſideration which he can invent to aſperſe General 
Conway, it is evident that ad he begs in the Paſ- 
ſage above, is, that we would forget the Gene- 
ral's Virtues, and Services. If we agree to that 
one candid Poſtulatum, if we will promiſe not to 
think that Virtue and Services ſhould have had 
ſome Weight in ſoftening the General's Fate, he 
Hopes by ſome Arguments, or what he would 
have paſs for Arguments, and by more Contra- 
dictions, with tne Super-addition of Abuſe, to 
Convince us that there never was an Act of a 
more harmleſs Nature to all the World, nay even 
to the General himſelf (vide P. 23.) than taking 
away the Profeſſion of an Officer who has ſerved 
for twenty-ſix Years, has been in fix Battles, and 
who came home recommended to Favour by 
Prince Ferdinand, for the ſingle Offence of having 
voted on a conſtitutional Point againſt the Admi- 
niſtration, With all the Obſtacles he overleaps, 
and with all the foreign Helps he calls in to his 
Aitiſtance, the Taſk our Author has laid on him- 
{elf ſtill ſeems to be difficult; difficult with re- 
gard to the Public, to the Army, and to the 
Parliament, hitherto not accuſtomed to be told, 
contrary to their Petition to his Majeſty at the 
Beginning of every new Meeting, not to have 
Ottences committed in Parliament queſtioned out 
of it, that ſuch Offences are puniſhed by the 
Crown. In the Cafes I have mentioned of the 
Duke of Bolton, &c. the then Miniſter certainly 
never preſumed, never dared to acknowledge that 
they were removed for parliamentary Conduct. 
Every Body knows how that Age would have 
flamed at ſuch an Avowal, 

My 
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My Author begins with telling us, P. 7. that 
«« our Concern for the General, as a Man, would 
be more properly expreſſed for the Conduct oc- 
caſioning this Diſmiſſion.“ The Outſet is un- 


lucky, and promiſes ill for what is to follow. 


The Voice of the Nation went long with the 
Conduct of Mr. Conway. They were, and are 
ſtill of Opinion, that General Warrants are radi- 
cally and alarmingly dangerous to Liberty. They 
love the Man who was ready to ſacrifice to the 
Liberties of his Country thoſe Emoluments which 
he had obtained by defending it againſt its dome- 
ſtic and foreign Enemies. They regard him as 
a Martyr to their Freedom, and to his own Con- 


ſcience: And let me tell this Author, that they 
will deteſt a Scribler who defends, recommends, 


Puniſhment for Integrity. His next Step is to re- 


duce his Argumentation to Method, which he 


ranges under three Heads: 


* 1. What Hurt has been done to the Army 
in general by the late Diſmiſſion? 


« 2, What particular Hardſhip has fallen on 
the Individual, who 1s the Object of it ? 


* 3, What Detriment has the Public received 
from a Meaſure, repreſented as fo highly 
injurious to it?“ 


The Queſtions are of Moment ; the Author 
takes the Negative on all, and defends each as 
ably as I believe each can be defended, If I ſuc- 
ceed in confuting him on every one, it will cer- 
tainly not be from ſuperior Abilities, but from 
the Impoſſibility of defending Tenets ſo abſurd. 

A Ge- 
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A Genius, from Roufſeau down to this Writer, 
loves a Paradox; but even ſuch a Genius as 

Rotiſſeau, is apt to miſcarry in the Attempt. 
Diſmiſſions in general, he ſays, are ſanctified 
by Cuſtom, though State Phyſicians have con- 
fidered them as a Kind of extraordinary Remedy, 
not to be had Recourſe to in the uſual Stages of 
a Diſorder, but only to be preſcribed when every 
other Treatment has been found ineffectual. This 
Deſcription of Diſmitſions he muſt mean, if he 
means any Thing, to apply to the Caſe of Gene- 
ral Conway, What was that? Why, on a Que- 
ſtion in Parliament, certainly of a Conſtitutional, 
and of the higheſt Nature, on which the Opi- 
nions of all Men were {o nearly balanced, that 
232 were on one vide, and 218 on the other, 
General Conway agreed with the leſſer Number. 
This was the Diſorder, which, from this Au- 
thor's Words, we are to ſuppoſe the Miniſters 
thought ſo dang-rous an one, that they tried eve- 
ry Treatment to cure it. Indeed What are 
the Noſtrums which Miniſters can apply to Par- 
liamentary Oppoſition ? I know none, but Bribes 
and Threats. Did Miniſters really preſcribe 
theſe Emollients and Cauſtics on a conſtitutional 
Vote in Parliament? And do we live to hear 
this avowed ? Away with Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Revolution, if Men dare 
utter this Language in the Face of Day. The 
boldeſt StateEmpirics, in the Days of any Charles or 
Fames, would not have ventured to profeſs ſuch 
Doctrines But if we have ſuch Leeches, the 
Patient, it ſeems, ſcorned both their Drugs and 
their Bliſters; he has proved his Conſtitution 
| ſound, 
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ſound, and would not be doctored out of his 


Honour and his Virtue. | 


The next Words of this Defendant of the Poli- 
tical Faculty are not leſs amazing: One fingu- 
lar Property, ſays he, P. 9. attending this Re- 
gimen is, that as it is very violent (indeed, it is) 
in its Operation, and conſequently often annihi- 
lates the Patient, (with what Glee this Butcher 
talks of Violence!) yet it is often found to act 
collaterally, and produces the moſt ſurprizing 
Effects on Perſons in the ſame Diſorder. Am I 
awake! Do I read right what is before me 
Have Members of Parliament ever ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be treated in this contemptuous and 
profligate Style! Is the Parliament of Great 
Britain ſo corrupt, ſo loſt to Shame, that it de- 
ſerves to be told that its Votes are to be intimi- 
dated in this Manner? that the Repreſentatives of 


the People tremble when one of their Body loſes 


his Employment, and become obſequious, com- 
liant, flaviſh ? Or is it to Officers alone, that this 
5 ſale is offered? Are the fifteen other Gentle- 
men, ſaid to have been in the black Liſt, of that 
very timid Complexion, that they can hear this 
Language with Patience, and without Indigna- 
tion ? Can any other Officer in Parliament endure 
to have it ſuppoſed, that he gives a Vote from 
Fear or Lucre? That he does mean the Officers 
in general, who have Seats in Parliament, I am 
inclined to believe, as in the next Paragraph he 
directly applies it to them: And he begins to 
ſoften his Tone, by allowing that Length of 
Time and confeſſed Ability in the Profeſſion, 
ſhould not be lightly ſet aſide; not, ſays he, but 
| C the 
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the beſt Pretenſions may be cancelled by a Sequel 
of Conduct, which no Situation can juſtify, no 
Exertions of Military Proweſs can atone for. 
Yet leaſt even this Palliative ſhould reach that in- 
decent Perſeverer in Oppoſition, Mr. Conway, he 
takes Care to inſinuate, that the General owed 
his Riſe ſolely to Parliamentary Connections. He 
had allowed a little to Length of Time, but as 
Contradictions coſt him nothing, that Conceſſion 
is ſoon forgotten, and the General's every Pro- 
motion reſolved into Parliamentary Intereſt, 


Twenty-fix Years of very ſharp Service in two 


Wars and a Rebellion, go for nothing : The Ap- 

probation of ſuch Commanders as the Duke of 
Cumberland and Prince Ferdinand for as little— 
yet to this ſpiteful, invidious Inſinuation, we will 
oppoſe nothing but the Teſtimonial of every Offi- 
cer in the Army. If there is a ſingle one who will 
ſay that General Conway has been promoted be- 
yond his Deſert, we will allow this Author all 
the Weight that his Ill-nature can demand. Had 
Molſe himſelf lived, and acted as uprightly, as 
there is no Doubt but he would have acted, it 
is not unfair to ſuppoſe that he would have re- 
ceived as little Quarter from this Martial Legi- 
ſlator, who, tho' he would ſtigmatize General 
Conway with the Imputation of owing his Pro- 
motion to Parliament, hoids in ſo many Words, 
that Time-ſerving in Parliament ought to be the 
great Rule of judging of an Officer's Merit. Do 
I miſ-i{tate his Arguments? If I do not, what a 
Heap of Contradictions |! 

His next Poſitions are ſo abſurd, that 1 ſhall 
only quote them, not deign to give them an 
Anſwer. 
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Anſwer. 'They are, that civil Employments are 
acquired by greater Induſtry, are more difficult to 
be obtained than Military ; and that if the Pro- 
greſs in the Former are more rapid, they are the 
ſure Marks of uncommon Genius and Profici- 
ency, ſeldom beſtowed, and not to be acquired 
nor maintained without a great Degree of Merit. 
We beg our Readers to take the little red Book, 
and examine the Liſt of thoſe at the Head of the 
Army and of the State, by our Author's Rule. 
He is fond of this Hypotheſis, and in Conſe- 
quence of it tells a long Story about I really do 
not know whom, in the Courſe of which he 
Works himſelf up into ſuch a Fit of Tenderneſs, 
that he almoſts weeps overa poor Gentleman who 
broke his Heart on being turned out of his Em- 
ployment. I am heartily ſorry for it, and hope 
among the numerous Proſcriptions of laſt Year, 
which raged even againſt old Domeſtics whoſe 
faithful Services had been rewarded with little 
Offices, that not one of them was reduced to 
a like tragic Extremi 
This moving Tale, which if applicable to the 
prefent Queſtion, turns againſt the Author's Ar- 
gument, becauſe the Man did not die for being 
turned out of a ciuil Employment, but becauſe 
he was turned out of his Employment at all; for 
a Man who wants Bread, wants it equally what- 
ever his Profeſſion has been; this filly Story, I 
fay, is followed by two or three Pages of Reaſon- 
ing equally abſurd, in which the Author would 
prove, that if it is held Right not to diſmiſs an 
Officer for a conſcientious Vote in Parliament, it 
would follow that the Army would become per- 
O2 petual, 
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etual, and the Officers would think themfelves 
Faardly uſed if their Regiments were to be broken 
by Act of Parliament. What Sort of Under- 
ſtandings this Writer thinks are the Underſtand- 
ings of Military Men, I cannot tell, but here is 
the Reaſoning he puts into their Mouths. F we 
do our Duty in Parliament, we ſhall of Courſe be 
of Opinion that we ought to reſijt the Parliament, 
ſhould its Acts interfere with our Intereſt, for being 
conſcientious neceſſarily makes Men unconſcientious. 
Was it really worth while to waſte four Pages in 
ſtating Nonſenſe, which you ſee can be ſtated in 
four Lines? Yet on this flimzy Foundation the 
Author erects the Solution of his firſt Queſtion, 
that the Army 1s not injured by the late Diſmiſ- 
fion ; whereas, if there was the leaſt Shadow of 
Argument in his Poſition, it would, according to 
cuſtom, make againſt himſelf, For Inſtance, if 
Officers were not to be puniſhed for their Conduct 
in Parliament, and from not being puniſhed, 
would find their Commiſſions perpetual ; would 
not the Conſequence be, that they are hurt by 
being puniſhed ? In Fact, his Argument is good 
no where; and if it could be good any where, it 
would not be where he has placed it. It could 
only have the Appearance of an Argument under 
* his third Head, not under the Firit, and there 
I would have given it an Anſwer, to which here 
it has not the Shadow of a Title; for when a 
fooliſh Man anſwers himſelf, he receives the only 
Reply he deſerves, MX 


* Becauſe it might be pretended that it would not Hurt the Pub- 
lic to have the Officers undeceived in the Opinion that the Army 
gught to be perpetual, | 


Yet 
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Yet while he flounders from Abſurdity to Con- 
tradiction, he drops ſome Sentences that muſt not 
paſs unnoticed, The Army, ſays he, cannot but 
rhink that the General ſhould have given his Aſjiſ- 
tance to Government if be expected their Support. 
Very decent Words when they come to be ana- 
lized. Is it avowed that the Diſcuſſion of the 
Legality of a Secretary of State's Warrant was a 
Meaſure which Government wanted to carry? I 
thought it was a meer parliamentary Enquiry 
how the Law ſtood, If not, it was an Aim at 
Extenſion of the Prerogative, a Point on which 
Parliament always has been and ought to be 
exceedingly - jealous. The General, ſays our 
Writer, ought to have given his Aſſiſtance to 
theſe Views, In what Capacity! If as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, his Duty, as ſuch, forbad it, 
But he ought, if he expected Support from Ad- 
miniſtration. Indeed----are thoſe the Bargains 
which Government makes with Officers? Does 
it ſay (I aſk for Information) Vote for the Exten- 
ſion of Prerogative, and you [ſhall have a Regi- 
mentor -to come nearer to the Point---if you 
do not, you ſhall loſe your Regiment. If this 
is the Language of Government, we have Rea- 
ſon not only to dread the Perpetuity of the Army, 
but to fear its Exiſtence for an Hour. Why is it 
kept up? Becauſe we apprehend becoming a Pro- 
vince to France I have no longer any ſuch 


Dread, if Government holds the Language which 
this Author imputes to it, It is indifferent to me 
whether I am a French Slave or an Engliſh one--- 
perhaps there is leſs Diſgrace in becoming the 
Former, It is leſs ignominious to be chained by 

he a brave 
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a brave Enemy, than by baſe uſurping Country- 
men; and their treacherous Tools, I affirm, an 
Officer who ſhould act in conſequence of ſuch 
a Compact as this Author would eſtabliſh, would 
be a Traitor-—and for thoſe who would employ 
him---they would want a Name. Yet hear how 
he goes on. They, the Officers, will foon bring 
themfelves to be of Opinion, that as he went out of 
bis Way and of his Prefeſſion, to perplex and har- 


raſs the Servants whom the King thought proper to 


F.mploy, it is no Wonder that in ſome Sort, Retalia- 
tion jfhowld tale Place. It is difficult to ſay whe- 
ther my Aſtoniſhment at that Man's Boldneſs, or 


my Contempt for his Folly, is the greater. Turn 


over all the fawning Sermons of the Court Chap- 
lains in the Reign of the Firſt James and Charles; 
and all the prerogative Fracts written to. flatter 
the Second Charles and James, and cull any Paſ- 
Age that ſurpaſſes the Aſſumptions in this. 
What! Does a Member of Parliament go out of 
Bis Way, who oppoſes the Power of a Secretary 
of State? Are the Officers of the Crown ſuperior 
to Parliament! Or is not Parliament to check and 
controul them, nay, to watch over them, even 


when exerting the moſt legal Powers! Is not this 


Man's Doctrine a Subverſion of the whole Con- 
ſtitution! Does a Member of Parliament go out 
of his Way who calls the higheſt Officer of the 
Crown to Account ? Parliament 1s the ſupreme 
Court of this Kingdom, nor has it been heard 
fince the Revolution, that the meaneſt Member 
in the Houfe of Commons is not authorized to 
queftion any. Miniſter, be he whom he will. 
How the General went out of bis Profeſſion, I do 

| | not 
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not ſo clearly ſee. He and every Officer fits in 
Parliament as Repreſentative of ſome County or 
Borough. To act in Parliament as an Officer, 
might not be going out of his Profeſſion, but 
would undoubtedly be going into it in a Style for 
which he would deſerve to be hanged ; the Con- 
ſtitution not being juſt upon the ſame Foot it 
was, when Cromwell appointed his Major Generals. 
I take up this audacious Sentence, becauſe [ 
perceive there are daily Sycophants who attack 
the Conſtitution with repeated Inſults, Such was 
that ſcandalous Book, call'd Droit le Roy. The 
Parliament deſervedly ſtigmatized it. Even the 
Miniſters declared they would have complained 
of it, had it come to their Knowledge. It is 
very ſtrange, that Men ſhould a& the Part theſe 
profligate Scriblers act! They expoſe themſelves 
to the Indignation of their Countrymen, by wri- 
ting in Defence of Prerogative and Tyranny, 
ſubmit to the Shame of appearing to pay Court 
to Miniſters by the worſt kind of Flattery, and 
yet take infinite Care not to let that Adulation 
reach the Ears of thoſe for whom alone it can 
be deſigned. I have heard that Virtue is its own 
Reward, but this is the firſt Time that ever In- 
famy appeared to be ſo. Should theſe Sheets be 
fortunate enough to reach the Eye of any Miniſter, 
I truſt it will not be from the Oppoſition that we 
ſhall hear next Winter of the Addreſs to the 
Public being complained of in Parliament, as 
attacking the deareſt Privileges of that auguſt 

Aſſembly. | 
The Flatterer in Queſtion ſoon relieves our In- 
dignation with a jocoſe Concluſion of his inſo- 
lent 
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lent Paragraph. The General, ſays he, went bi 
of his Way to harraſs and perplex the King's Ser- 
wants, Poor Gentlemen! I heartily grieve for 
them. Be they whom they will, that are ſo 
eafily harraſſed and perplexed ; as his Majeſty 
thought proper to employ them, they ought not to 
be teazed and vexed and bewildered. However 
new and droll the Complaint is, it ought to have 
ſome Weight. When our Miniſters are ſo liable 
to be put out of their Way, it is barbarous to 
moleſt them; and the only ſpecious Reaſon 
which the Author has given in his whole Book 
for the Diſmiſſion of General Conway, is this 
Retaliation in ſome ſort ſhould take Place, A Ge- 
neral Officer ought to be broken for perplexing 
and harraſſing the King's poor Miniſters. There 
have been Miniſters, indeed, who would not 
have thought that turning a troubleſome Speaker 
out of his Employment, would be the wiſeſt 
Method to prevent being harraſſed by him 
but theſe poor Gentlemen were perplexed too; 
and therefore no Wonder they did not act wiſely: 
They were charged, ſays he, with Ignorance and 
Tnability. Here again a great Miniſter would 
have confuted his Opponent, with Proofs of 
Knowledge and Talents. Revenging one's Self 
on a Man's Profeſſion, is rather confeſſing the 
Charge. 

I have ſtated the Author's Premiſes ; now let 
us ſee how he draws his Concluſion, The Army 
will not THEN think tbemſelves aggrieved in this 
particular Diſmiſſiun. The Cauſe in which this 
General was engaged, related no Way to the Defence 
of their Profeſſion : They will not therefore la- 

| ment 
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ment him as one “ fallen in their Behalf. And 

* with reſpe& to the Situation of Military Men 
« in general, whenever they incur the Difplea- 
te ſure of their Maſter in Matters wholly foreign 
© to the Military, they will be ſo far from making 
tc a Cauſe commune, or from applying to them- 
* ſelves as any Mark of Diſgrace, that it will 
tc prove rather a Means of keeping them more 
© cloſely attached to the reſpective Buſineſſes 
© before them, as the ſureſt Means of preſer- 
t© ving a connection between their Merits and 
te their Advancement.“ 

This is the Logic of our Court- Advocate, and 
ſince the Beginning of Time, I believe no Court- 
Cauſe was ever worſe defended, Whatever the 
Miniſters are; the Officers; I am ſure; muſt be 
Men of very perplexed and perplexable Under- 
ſtandings, if they can for a Moment be the Dupes 
of ſuch Puerilities. For what is his Argument? 
Officers cannot think themſelves aggrieved, if 
one of their Corps loſes his Employment for 
ſomething not relating to his Profeſſion, Now 
the very Reverſe of this is true, and is an Anſwer 
to his whole firſt Diviſion. They do think them- 
ſelves aggrieved, becauſe General Conway was diſ- 
miſſed for nothing relating to his Profeſſion. They 
do think it hard that the Rewards of Years, of 
Blood, of Bravery, ſpent and exerted in the Ser- 
vice of their King and Country, ſhould be of ſo 
precarious a Tenure, that they are to be ſacrificed 
to the Vengeance of fretful and perplexed Mini- 
ſters ——Nay, that the Rewards of Honour are 
incompatible with the Dictates of Conſcience : 


That the Merit of ten Campaigns can be oblite- 


D ated 
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rated by one Seſſion : That to ſerve their King 
and Country is not enough; they muſt ſerve Mi- 
niſters alſo. That the only Security of Honours, 
is the Forfeiture of Honour; and that they are 
to be told at laſt, after encountring all the Hard- 
ſhips and Dangers of their Profeſſion, that the ſure/t 
Means of preſerving a Connection between their 
Merits and their Advancement, is to tremble when 
a Brother-Officer is caſhiered for his Virtue, and 
to abandon him. In other Words, that a Coward 
may riſe to the higheſt Poſts in the Army, and 
that a Slave is ſure of doing ſo. 

I ſhall be much more brief on the two follow- 
ing Sections; the Defence of General Conway's 
Character was the principal View of this Tract, 
but that can be eſtabliſhed beyond Contradiction, 
in few Words. Yet even the Excellence of his 
Character would not be ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the Injuſtice he has ſuffered, unleſs I had ſhown 
too, as I have I think unanſwerably, that it is 
unjuſt and unconſtitutional, to take away the 
Profeſſion of an Officer for his Behaviour in Par- 
liament. In the Courſe of that Argument, 1 
have had Occaſion to expoſe the alarming Doc- 
trines that are daily propagated, repugnant to this 
Conſtitution, deſtructive of the unqueſtionable 
Rights of Parliament, dangerous to Liberty in 
general, (without Which every Thing we enjoy is 
contemptible) ſubverfive of the whole Syſtem of 
the Revolution, and threatening Deſtruction to 
the Illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, whole Succeſ- 
fon to the Crown was founded on that Revolu- 
tion. No Man therefore but a Jacobite, can wiſh 
to ſee an Extenſion of the Prerogative, as every 


Extenſion 
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Extenſion of it under a new Family, would be 
ſo far a Juſtification of King James's Meaſures. 
The Defence of Liberty, and of the preſent Royal 
Family, againſt dark and inſidious Traitors, was 
a Cauſe well worth expending a few Pages upon. 
I paſs to our Author's ſecond Diviſion. 

His Queſtion is, What particular Hardſhip has 
fallen on the Individual who is the Subject of the 
late Diſmiſſion? A Poſition too ludicrous to de- 
ſerve a ſerious Anſwer, and yet as capable of be- 
ing maintained, as either of his other Sections. 
In the Schools we know ridiculous Tenets are of- 
ten given out for Argumentation, but this is the 
firſt Time that ſuch a Queſtion was ever agitated 
in a political Controverſy. As I have no Leiſure 
to waſte on ſuch boyiſh Impertinences, which 
carry Nonſenſe in their Face and Contradiction in 
their Mouth, let it ſufhce to repeat his Arguments, 
The firſt is, that the General having a large inde- 

endent Income, which Income by the way is his 
Wife's Jointure, conſequently precarious, cannot 
be accounted a great Sufferer by loſing the great. 
eſt Part of the Income. The ſecond, that he has 
enjoyed ſuch large Appointments, that if he had 
never ſpent a Farthing of them, he would be 
very rich——but I trifle with my Readers, and 
ſhould be as inexcuſable as the Author I quote, to 
fatigue them by the Repetition of ſuch Abſurdi- 
ties, to which, in truth, the Author truſts ſo 
little, that he ſoon quits them for the more fa- 
vourite Topics of Defamation. On this Head 
he is ſo candid, firſt, as to beg we will believe 
nothing we hear in the General's Favour ; ſe- 
condly, that we will liſten to every Thing he can 
D 2 ſay 
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ſay to his Prejudice; when both theſe Conceſ- 
ſions are obtained, he hopes to prove, that the 
General is no Sufferer. Any Commendation of 
the General he pronounces ſuſpicious Information, 
P. 24. Detraction in the Mouth of a profeſſed 
Adverſary, is to paſs for unqueſtionable, tho' he 
will give me Leave to ſurmize, that if the Diſ- 
miſſion of Mr. Conway could have been defended 
by Reaſons, ſo much Recourſe would not have 
been had to Defamation : And yet I am of Opi- 
nion, that it is eaſter to juſtify the Removal of 
him, than to ſully his Character. 

The firſt Reflection we find is an indirect At- 


tack upon his political Behaviour; though, while 


the Author makes it, he tacitly gives up the whole 
Scope of his preceding Argument. I do know, 
ſays he, P. 25. that altogether he has received much 
public Money, and I have no Room to doubt (as the 
greater Part of it was given under his Grace's Ad- 
miniſtration) that an equal Service was performed. 
Now, if there is any Meaning in this Paragraph 
(a Suppoſition I only hazard, and may wrong 
the Author by imputing any Meaning at all to 
him) it implies that the Duke of N. paid Mr. 
Conway for his Behaviour in Parliament And 
is this at laſt become an Imputation ? I thought 
it was not only the moſt ſure, but the moſt right 
Means for Officers to preſerve a Connection between 
their Merits and Advancement. Was the ſame 
Conduct wrong in the D. of N. that is right in 
perplexed Miniſters ? That the Author did mean 
this, is probable from the very next Paragraph, in 
which he mentions the General's late Conduct in 
Parliament, But though he contradicts himſelf 

to 
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to get at an Argument, he has not got at Truth, 
General Conway's Preferments came in the regu- 
lar Courſe, were generally conferred after particu- 
lar Services ; as his firſt Regiment, which he 
obtained after the Battle of Culladen, by the Re- 
commendation of his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Cumberland; and in none of them had the 
Duke of Neucaſtle more Share than in common 
with the reſt of the late King's Servants, 

Having now, as he thinks, cleared his Way, 
and removed all Objections of Hardſhip on the 
General, both as an Officer and an Individual, 
the Author's next Sally is an Attempt to ſtate the 
Diſmiſſion as almoſt the Object of the General's 
Choice. As if nothing was more common than 
to take away military Commiſſions for parliamen- 
tary Behaviour, and as if that Practice had not 
been peculiarly ſtigmatized on the Reſtoration of 
Sir Henry Erſeine, the Author affirms that Mr. 
Conway could not but foreſee the Conſequence of 
the Part he choſe to take in Public Buſineſs : A 
Part which in the next Sentence-this Writer terms 
braving his Royal Maſter in bis Bedehamber. This 
Language is ſo much That of a half-converted 
Facobite, that it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck 
with it. How little is this Man acquainted with 
the Virtues of that Royal Perſon whoſe Name he 
raſhly introduces into a Libel ! Has this Man for- 
gotten, or did he never hear of that gracious De- 
claration which characterized the very Dawn of 
the preſent Reign, that Elections ſhould be free, 
and not a Shilling ſhould be ſpent in obtain- 
ing a partial Repreſentative ? Is it likely that a 
yirtuous Prince, wha truſted the Uprightneſs — 

| is 
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his Meaſures to the free Voice of his People, 
would. imbibe partial Reſentments againſt conſci- 
entious Members? Let this Author take what 
Liberty he pleaſes with Miniſtess, and aſcribe the 
late Diſmiſſion to their Vengeance, but let him 
beware of confounding their Squabbles with the 
Perſon of the Sovereign, who is the juſt and equal 
Father of all his Subjects, and who does not en- 
tertain Prejudices againſt virtuous Men, for obey- 
ing the Dictates of their Conſcience, His Ma- 
jeſty may have been adviſed to remove General 
Conway, and has taken that Advice ; but he does 
not thereby become a Party in a miniſterial Quar- 
rel, nor look upon himſelf as inſulted, becauſe 
his Miniſters have been perplexed. All Acts in 
this Country are conſidered by the Law as the 
Acts of thoſe who adviſe the Crown, and as ſuch 
only I ſpeak of them. The Veneration I have 
for the excellent Prince with whom we are bleſſed, 
would not permit me to name him, but to repri- 
mand this Scribler ; nor would General Conway 
hold any Man as his Friend, who ſhould pro- 
nounce that Royal Name but with Duty, Reſpect, 
and Affection. He would lay down his Life for 
that amiable Sovereign ; nor has there been, I be- 
lieve, one Moment fince his Diſmiſſion in which 
he has not feit the ſame Ardour of Love and Zeal, 
which warmed him in thoſe happier Hours when 
he had the Honour of ſtanding nearer to his Royal 
Maſter. Let this ſuffice as a Reply to two or 
three Pages of Rancour and Indecency, One 
Word, however, muſt be taken up; the Author 
ſays, he does not Remember in the ſeveral Stages 
of Mr, Wilkess Affair, on which the greater 
| Part 
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Part of the Time before the Chriſimas Holidays 
was ſpent, that the General took any Part in re- 
ſenting the Inſult which had been ſo groſsly of- 
fered to his Maſter. I might aſk him whether 
he remembers that every Groom of the Bed- 
chamber ſpoke upon that Occaſion ; and if not 
one of them did, as I believe they did not, why 
Silence was more Criminal in him than in the 
reſt ? Had he defended that Infult, he might in- 
deed have been ſaid to have braved his Maſter, 
The Fact is, every Man in the Houſe condemned 
that Inſult in his Heart, but it was impoſſible 
every Man in the Houſe ſhould expreſs bis Ab- 
horrence. But hear a little farther; General 
Conway, as is well known, was often up to fpeak, 
but was never pointed to. It is much leſs known, 
but not leſs true, that his Intention was to de- 
clare his Deteſtation of the Inſult, and to ſeparate. 
it entirely, as it was in its Nature ſeparated, from 
the Power claimed by the Secretaries of State. 
After Chriſtmas, in the very Speech repreſented 
as ſo offenſive, Mr. Conway did make that Diſ- 
tinction; but the Author choſe a ſilent Period 
preferably to one of Activity, becauſe Silence 
could be miſinterpreted, but actual Words could 
not be tortured to mean the very contrary of what 
they expreſſed. Thus we ſee this Author's Ma- 
lice is as unlucky when built on the General's 
Silence, as it has been when catching at what he 
really acted. 

If the Libelliſt has been unfortunate hitherto, 
both in his Facts and Inſinuations, he will not 
redeem his Credit by the ſubſequent Pages. 


One 
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One of the principal Complaints made on this 
Diſmiſſion, has been, that it was for a ſingle 
Vote. As the Author admires à Tone of Firmneſs 
and Deciſion, one might have expected that he 
would have applauded the Adminiſtration for the 
Promptneſs of Authority exerciſed on a Man who 
had offended but by one Vote. How, on the 
contrary, he comes to be ſenſible that ſuch ſum- 
mary Proceedings are not quite conſonant to the 
Spirit of our Conſtitution, I do not know; but ſo 
it 1s, that he endeavours to ſhew, that Mr. Con- 
way was not diſmiſſed for a ſingle Vote. He 
does not indeed ſucceed in that Attempt ; yet I 
allow, that by the very Endeavour, he is candid 
enough to own, that the Meaſure of Caſhiering 
an Officer for one Vote, is not to be defended : 
Si Pergama dextrd defendi poſſent, etium bac de- 
fenſa fuiſſent, 

I will ſum up his Account of Mr. Conway's 
parliamentary Behaviour, and then we ſhall judge 
whether our Author has made out that the Ge- 
neral was actually engaged in a Syſtem of Op- 
poſition. | 

Before Chriſtmas General Conway ſaid nothing. 

Between January 16, and February 17, he ne- 
ver happened to be of the ſame Opinion with 
the King's Servants, except on ſome one Point 
in which Mr. Vilfes was concerned; the Parti- 
culars of which our candid Author chuſes to 
forget: 1 ſhall help his Recollection preſently. 

It was not Adminiſtration alone that conſidered 
him as their Opponent; the Oppoſition were daily 
vaunting of him as an important Acquiſition, and 
indeed gave out, at one Time, that he had under- 
taken to lead them, What 
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What Doubt could be entertained of his Incli- 
nations, after the virulent Charge of Ignorance 
and Incapacity which he poured forth againſt 
the * Miniſter ? 

Whenever therefore, the Diſmiſſion is men- 
tioned, together with the Conduct in Parliament, 
let the Public be aſſured that the General was 
vigorous and active, and, in ſhort, totally in Op- 

ofition, 

Thus ſtand the Proofs: Now hear the An- 
ſwer. So: 

Not only from Jan. 16, to Feb. 17, but from 
Nov. 15, the Day the Parliament met, but to 
April 19, when it roſe, General Conway was not 
once of a different Opinion from the King's Ser- 
vants, but on the ſingle Affair of the Warrants; 
and I do not take Advantage of many Queſtions 
on which there was no Diviſion; but when there 
was, he voted with them, as on the Cyder-tax, 
the ſecond great Point of Oppoſition ; and aſ- 
ſiſted the Miniſtry on the Bill for regulating 
Franks. Is that Aſſertion therefore of our Au- 
thor proved a Falſhood ? 3 


* The Author, who, in his firſt State of this Charge, had uſed 
the Expreſſion, the King's Servants, here names the Miniſter. Who 
the Minifter is, I really don't know, nor whom the Author means 
is it my Buſineſs to inquire. As every Thing perſona is carefully 
avoided throughout this whole Treatiſe, I ſhall not take up the 
Term the Minifter, but continue to argue; as I have done, in Ge- 
nerals. I deſire too to have it obſerved, that I have not introduced 
a ſingle Argument foreign to the Subject of Diſmiſſions, and to 
the Warrants which occaſioned the late Diſmiſſion; not chuſing to 
imitate the Conduct of the Author I anſwer, who has dealt indiſ- 
criminate Abuſe on Variety of Perſons no way connected with the 
General in queſtion ; and whoſe Names, in this Place, ſerve no 
Purpoſe but that of Calumny. 7 | 


\ 
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The Caſe he chuſes to forget is no leſs re- 
markable, and the very Mention of it will ſhow 
why he choſe to forget it. It was the Affair of 
Alexander Dun, in which General Conway was 
peculiarly active, and aſſiſtant to the Miniſtry, 
and by which he demonſtrated that his Behavi- 
our on the Warrants was ſimply conſcientious, 
and that he was no Partizan of Mr. Wilkes. 

He had declared to a Miniſter, before Witneſs, 
in the moſt expreſs Terms, that he was not, nor 
intended to be engaged in Oppoſition, He had 
declared the ſame to ſeveral Chiefs in the Oppo- 
ſition : Which therefore is to be believed, the 
General or the Author ? For that Mob Appen- 
dix, of its being given out, that the General had 
undertaken to lead the Oppoſition, I queſtion 
whether even the Garretteers of the Minority 
went ſo far as to make ſuch an Aſſertion to any 
Compeer in the Majority. 

We have ſeen what was the General's Conduct, 
and what were his Declarations: As they were 
repugnant to the Author's Aſſertions, his laſt Re- 
ſource was to gueſs at the General's Inclinations. 
Was he then at laſt diſmiſſed for a Gueſs — 
and that a wrong one? Leave out the Word 
virulent, which is gratis dictum, to make ſome- 
thing of nothing, and I believe there never was a 
Set of Miniſters, who not only by Mr. Conway, 
but by the whole Oppoſition, were ever ſo gently 
treated as the preſent have been. Would not one 
think, by the Manner in which this Author has 
ſtated the Charge, that General Conway had accu- 
ſed the Miniſters of Ignorance in the Revenue, 
of Inability in making the late Peace ; in ſhort, 
of 
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of being the moſt incapable Adminiſtration that 
ever diſgraced Government? But reduce the 
Charge to plain Truth, and all it amounted to, 
was accuſing the Miniſters of not knowing the 
preciſe Extent of Power for granting Warrants 
veſted by Law in the Secretary of State. 

With what Truth, with what Juſtice, there- 
fore, does this frontleſs Man take upon him to 
aſſure the Public, that General Conway was to- 
tally in Oppoſition? Had it not been wiſer to de- 
fend the Meaſure of turning him out of the Ar- 
my for a ſingle Vote? The Author has no more 
Succeſs in falfifying for his Maſters, than againſt 
thoſe they perſecute. 

Diſlatisfied with his own Endeavours, and ſtill 
ſuſpecting that the Diſmiſſion for parliamentary 
conſcientious Conduct would ſhock the Nation, 
the Author flies to Abuſe, and plunges to the 
Bottom of that Mud, in Queſt of ſomething that 
may abate national Pity for an oppreſſed and 
worthy Man. I rejoice, and have ever rejoiced, 
at theſe Shifts of a deſpotic Party. When colla- 
teral Reaſons are called in, one 1s ſure the true 
Reaſon 1s not tenable. 

But where ſhall Defamation be faſtened ? how 
aſperſe one of the moſt ſpotleſs Characters that 
this or any Country has produced ? It muſt be 
done with a nice Hand, and with uncommon 
Addreſs. His Virtues, as a Man, a Huſband, a 
Father, a Subject, a Senator, are unqueſtionable. 
His Diſintereſtedneſs is conſpicuous, his Modeſty 
moſt amiable, his Attention to his Profeſſion la- 
borious, his Courage unqueſtionable It is 
true, and yet there we will attack him; in order 
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too to appear candid, we will begin with allow⸗ 
ing what we cannot deny. When we are ſo can- 
did as to confeſs his Bravery, we ſhall be the 
more eaſily believed when we inſinuate that he is 
a Coward. We will drop the Word Rochfort, 
and that ſingle little Word, like a Spell, will 
hint to all the Word, that if General Conway had 
been the Hero he is ſuppoſed, Rochfort would 
have been taken: And when that 1s believed, 
will not the Miniſters be juſtified in breaking a 
Man, in the Year 1764, who might have taken 
Rochfort in the Year 1757 ? 

This may be artful, and much good may ſuch 
Art do any Man that poſſeſſes it: It will lead 
him into as many Scrapes as this Author has in- 
volved himſelf in. 

This Interpretation muſt ſtrike every Man as 
the evident Intention of recalling the Idea of 
Rochfort. Yet as the Author allows, and no 
Man living queſtions the ſpirited Courage of the 
General, and as I would not load even this Li- 
belliſt with more Odium than he deſerves, let us 
ſee if the Revival of the Affair of Rochfort will 
admit of a leſs malevolent Explanation Per- 
haps the Author, conſcious that no direct Impu- 
tation would ſtick, yet officious to raiſe unfavour- 
able Sentiments of the General in the Minds of 
his Readers, no matter on what Foundation, 
might mean to call in queſtion Mr. Conway's 
Judgment. An Officer, who has been taken 
Priſoner, after charging three Times in the Vil- 
lage of Fontenay, keeping his Regiment to the 
laſt in the Field, in order to cover the Retreat, 
and whoſe whole Conduct has been a Series af 
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Intrepidity, cannot be written out of his Repu- 
tation, as a Soldier—— No, that will never do 
We muſt try whether his Capacity is not 
leſs Proof againſt Miſrepreſentation. Whatever 
was the Author's Meaning, the Inference, as I 
have faid, is, that General Conway deſerved to 
be caſhiered for not having taken Rochfort in 
1757. But General Mordaunt commanded that 
Expedition, not General Conway. Does an In- 
ferior in Command deſerve to be puniſhed for 
that Miſcarriage, when the Principal did not, 
but was honourably acquitted ? General Conway 
was urgent in adviſing ſome Attempt. Did 
that make him more criminal than his Superior ? 
General Mordaunt votes with the Adminiſtra- 
tion ; General Conway voted, on one Queſtion, 
againſt it Perhaps this may have made ſome 

Difference in the Degree of their Criminality. 
Thus far J have argued upon the Foot of ſome 
Blame, but I have other Difficulties to propoſe 
to the Objector. The Plan of ſurprizing Roch- 
fort was one of the vigorous Meaſures of that 
Great Minifter, Mr. Pitt. The Patrons of our 
Author always call'd that Scheme one of Mr. 
Pitt's Viſions. Mr. Conway could not in any 
Degree be to blame, that Rochfort was not taken, 
unleſs the Attempt was practicable. I beg this 
Author to. chuſe, which he will cenſure, Mr. 
Pitt or the Generals concerned; it will be diffi- 
cult for him to revile both, the one and the other. 
If to ſerve a preſent Emergency, he admits the 
Practicability, he will be ſo good as to ſhow that 
it was practicable, a Fact that I have never yet 
| heard 
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heard aſcertained ; and when he has done this, 
Mr. Conway will remain blameleſs, who was 
innocent of the Miſcarriage, and who never ac- 
quieſced in abandoning the Project, *till it was 
too late to undertake it. And upon this Occaſion, 
J will tell the Author an Anecdote, and from 


very good Authority. When the Affair of Roch- 
fort was public Talk, the Earl of C———dq 


told the following Story: Mr. Comway, ſaid his 
Lordſhip, I am ſure is brave; I know it from 
the beſt Hands. I was commending George. Stan- 
bobe (his Lieutenant Colonel) for what I heard 
of his Behaviour in Germany. Faith, my Lord, 
replied that gallant young Man, I believe I do 
not want Spirit more than other Folks. Indeed, 


I do not pretend to the Intrepidity of Harry 


Conway, who walks up to the Mouth of a Can- 
non, with as much Indifference as if he was go- 
ing to dance a Minuet, 

Our Author, hovrever, who is ſo blundering 
an Arithmetician, as to ſuppoſe that many Cy- 


phers will make a Sum, adds a new Nothing to 


the Account, and infers from the Silence of 
(Gazettes, that England can loſe no Services by 
this Diſmiſſion. Have we heard of him, ſays 
he, P. 34. diſtinguiſhing himſelf in Germany, as 
we dia of Mojlyn and Waldegrave? Ergo, he 
ought to be broken. A Man muſt have as bad a 
Heart as this Author, who could even wiſh to 
detract from the Merit of thoſe brave Officers : 
Their Country has fignal Obligations to them. 
They contributed to that Vaſtneſs of Fame which 
made us the Terror and Admiration of the Uni- 

verſe. 
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verſe, Nor is it on Gazettes alone, that their 
Reputation is founded. They are loved and ad- 
mired by their Profeſſion, and by no Man more 
than by General Conway, who would as little 
wiſh to raiſe his own Glory at their Expence, as 
thoſe Gentlemen would deign to countenance a 
Scribler in malicious Infinuations. He names 
the Plains of Minden; does he know that the 
Preſence of Mind and gallant Conduct of Gene- 
ral Waldegrave gave the decifive Turn to the Fate 
of that Day? J ſpeak of theſe Officers, becauſe 
I eſteem them, not like the Author to ſerve one 
Party and depreſs another. Unleſs that had been 
his Motive, why in the Number of our Heroes 
did he omit General Monc#fon, and forget Lord 
Albemarle, the Conqueror of the Havannab? 
Had this Author ever ventured upon Truth, he 
would not have denied that he nad heard of 
General Conway in Germany. Was it a Secret, 
tho' known to every Officer in the Army, that 
when the Hereditary Prince was wounded, Ge- 
neral Conway was ſelected by Prince Ferdinand 
to command in his Place? Aſk that Idol of every 
Engh/hman's Affection, the Marquis of Granby, 
Whether General Conway was an uſeleſs Second ? 
Aſk Germany whether Prince Ferdinand recom- 
mends incapable and undeſerving Subjects to the 
Favour of their Maſter No, all this ſhall be 
ſunk in malicious Oblivion, and General Conway 
ſhall alone preſide in Councils of War at Wild- 
man's, P. 34. where he never ſet his Foot. 
A Fellow Labourer in the ſame worthy Cauſe, 
whoſe Talent for Poetry is upon a Par with our 
Author's 
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Author's Logic, inſtead of giving the General à 
Command at W:ldman's, has, with as little Truth, 
ſent him to St. Cas, where too he never was. As 
the Lines are worthy of the Cauſe they are in- 
tended to ſerve, the Bard will, I hope, forgive 
the Liberty I take of reprinting them. When 
the Author of the Addreſs is appointed Hiſtorio- 
grapher, his Friend, I truſt, will be made Poet 
Laureat. Here they are, and they do Honour 
to the Age! 


In future Annals ſhou'd our Children read, | 

That Comway's Fate was ſuch a Day decrecd, 
They'll turn ſome Pages back the Cauſe to find, 
Knowing that GEORGE was gracious, juſt and kind: 
High in the Liſt of Faction's Crew behold, 

A Roch fort Gen'ral, Conway ſtands enroll'd ! 

Whoſe Coward's Tongue a quick Diſmiſſion claim'd, 
(His Honour, Valour, at S:. Cas remain'd) | 
The Stigma falls ; our loyal Children view 
Reſentment fall, where moſt Reſentment's due: 
Great in his Praiſe, they'll bleſs the happy Hour, 
When Britain's Honour dar'd be King, and Pitt no more X. 


Such are the Encouragements held out to Vir- 
tue in the preſent Times : Such the Productions 
of a Party who breathe nothing but Vengeance 
againſt the Liberty of the Preſs, as the Vehicle 
of Scandal and Satire ! Believe theſe Men, and 
the Oppoſition exceed all their Predeceſſors in 
Calumny but read their—own Productions, 
and you will wonder at their Conſider Their 
Writings teem with the moſt-illiberal Railing. 

* Printcd in the Londen Chronicle, Saturday March 26, 1764. 
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Whoever ſcorns Corruption, is. the Mark at 
which every Dart is aimed from the Janizaries of 
the Faction. Look high, look low; is there a 
Great Man, is there a Good Man, who has eſ- 
caped the Arrows they ſhoot in the Dark ? Yet 
they, good Men, complain of ſecret Stabs 
When there is a Miniſter as virtuous as General 
Conway, and who has been only as much abuſed, I 
will allow that he has Reaſon to harangue againſt 
Invectives. VET | 
I now come to the laſt Section; What Detri- 
ment the Public has received from the late Diſ- 
miſſion, This the Author tells us has been in 
great Meaſure foreſtalled. - As far as Nonſenſe 
can anticipate Nonſenſe, that is, forbid the Ex- 
pectation of Senſe, this great Logician has, in- 
deed, already done the Buſineſs, and might well 
caution us to throw by unread the Sequel of his 
Performance. Yet, it being my Buſineſs to ſhow 
that the Public has been injured, I ſhall fift our 
Caſuiſt to the Bottom, and leave him as naked of 
Proof on this Head, as I truſt I have done on the 
two former. N 
His firſt Argument is as inconcluſive as all the 
reſt. Fit appears to your Satisfaction, ſays he, 
that neither the Army has Reaſon to complain, nor 
that he himſelf has been injured as a private Citizen, 
it follows of courſe that the Public, which muſt con- 
ider him in one of theſe two Capacities, has not 
received any Detriment, Having confuted him 
in his two former Poſitions, I might, perhaps, 
with Reaſon reſt the Argument here, by his own 
Conceflion ; for if in neither of the two former 
: TO Divi- 
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Diviſions he has ſatisfied the Public, the Reſult 


of two unſatisfied Queſtions will certainly not 


be Satisfaction, But Mr. Conway ſtands in a 
third Light, in which any Injury received by him, 
affects the Public in a higher Degree, than in 
either the Character of Soldier or private Citizen. 
He is a Member of the Britiſß Parliament; a 
Repreſentative of the People of England, and 
one of the Guardians of their Liberties. He 
cannot be injured in that Capacity, without a 
Wound being given to his Conſtituents, and to 
the People in general, The Author had not for- 
gotten this Capacity, tho' he choſe to ſink it. He 
confeſſes in the next Sentence to that in which he 
had omitted it, that it may be urged ſpeciouſly 
enough, that the General has ſuffered in the Cauſe of 
his Country, for maintaining that Freedom which is 
our Glory and our Birthright, This, adds he, has 


been artfully enough endeavoured to be conſtantly 


inſinuated. How prevalent is Truth, when it 
can force its Way even thro' the Mouth of Fal- 
ſhood ! This we do aſſert was the probable Cauſe 
of the Diſmiſſion; this the Author's whole Tract 
aſſigns as the Cauſe, and this, perhaps, will fome 
Day or other be prov'd to have been the Cauſe. 
In the mean Time we defy this Author, or his 
Patrons, if he has any, to aſſign another. And 


if this was the Cauſe, is the Public not hurt, is 


Liberty not wounded, the Rights of Parliament 
not violated, the Freedom of Debate not check'd, 
Integrity of Conſcience not oppreſs'd? Anſwer, 
thou Scribler, and trifle not with the ſacred Rights 
of Mankind and how doſt thou anſwer 4 -- 
| lIt- 
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ſhifting and doubling, and changing the Queſtion, 
and ſetting up a Phantom, which thou haſt as 
little Skill to combat, as if it was a Reality. 

To prove General Conway was not alarmed for 
the Liberty of the Subject, that he was not con- 
ſcientious in the Part he took for declaring the 
Warrants illegal, what does this Man do! He 
gives an Account of a fooliſh Bill brought in on 
a ſubſequent Day, and exploded by both Sides 
of the Houſe, and thence would infer that Ge- 
neral Conway had not been in Earneſt on a ſerious 
Debate on the Friday, becauſe that ſimple Bill 
was almoſt univerſally rejected on the Tueſday, 
This very Argument was handled by ſome wiſe 
Controvertiſt in the Daily Papers, was printed 
and reprinted with much Solemnity, and ſome 
Expence. It will not probably make its Ap- 
pearance again, after the full and fair Anſwer I 
ſhall give to it. 

In the firſt Place, the Bill was brought in by 
a Gentleman whom the warm Advocates for Li- 
berty, and the old Friends of the Houſe of Han- 
over never peculiarly affected. They remem- 
bered ſomething of a Bar-Gown put on to plead 
for ſome Body of {ſtill leſs equivocal Principles, 
and of Subſcriptions in Defence of the King and 
Conſtitution during the late Rebellion, preſented 
as illegal in Weſtminſter-Hall, The ſuſpicious 
Gentlemen of the Minority, perhaps fimebant 
Danaos et Dona ferentes ; poſſibly their Jealouſy 
was increaſed by ſeeing a Gentleman, who had 
defended the Legality of the Warrants, tender a 
Bill for pronouncing them illegal, They were 
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authorized too in this Coolneſs towards the Bill 
by the Damp thrown on it by Miniſters them- 
ſelves——And here it is proper to aſk this blun- 
dering Advocate a Queſtion, How it came to be 
in the Power of the Minority not to ſuffer the 
Point to be ſettled by Bill, Thoſe are his very 
Words, P. 37. and they are congenial with the 
reſt of his Aſſertions. I might aſk him how 
this Rejection affects General Conway, who' hap- 
— not to be preſent? How he knows which 
ay the General would have voted if he had 
been preſent ? If he anſwers, he ſuppoſes againſt 
the Bill, I reply, he would then have voted with 
the Miniſtry, who being the Majority, were 
thoſe who rejected it. Now, has not this able 
Sophiſt proved, that General Conway's Conduct 
was not conſcientious? Has not he ſatisfied you 
all, my Countrymen, that you have received no 
Detriment by the late Diſmiſſion? Has not he 
proved that — the Army, nor the General 
himſelf, have been injured? And has not he vin- 
dicated the Miniſtry as compleatly as it is poſſible 
to vindicate them? Leſt his Arguments ſhould 
have ſlipped your Memories, I will ſum up the 
Principal. | 


The Duke of Bolton, Lord We/tmorland, and 


Lord Cobham, were turned out of the Army for 


being in Oppoſition to the Court: Therefore it 
was right to diſmiſs General Conway, who was 
not in Oppoſition. 

This is a free Country, in which it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Freedom of Parliament for a Mi- 
niſter to uſe Bribes or Threats; but when — 

ave 
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have been employed without Effect, it is right to 
uſe Violence ; therefore it was right to diſmiſs 
Mr. Conway. 

Officers ought to riſe by their Behaviour in 
Parliament ; therefore it was right to diſmiſs 
Mr. Conway, who did not riſe by his Services in 
Parliament. 

General Conway was ſecond in Command at 
Rochford; therefore he, on whom that Expedi- 
tion did not depend, ought to be caſhiered for a 
ſingle Vote, while the principal Commander, 
who votes with the Court, is not caſhiered. 

His Name was not mentioned in the Gazettes 
ſo often as General Mo/tyn's, or General Walde- 
grave's ; therefore it was right to take away his 
Regiment. 

Mr. Conway gave no Vote againſt the Court 
when there was no Diviſion, and two Votes to 
one with them when there was, therefore he was 
in Oppoſition. 

He had a large Income from the Army, and 
a leſs from his Wife, therefore depriving him of 
the larger is no Injury. 

The Minority would not ſuffer a Bill to paſs, 
which the Majority rejected, therefore Mr. Con- 
Way had no Conſcience ; conſequently the Public 
is not injured by the Diſmifſion of a Man, who 
would not have been diſmiſſed if he had not been 
conſcientious, 

I check my Pen at this laſt Word, which tho' 
uttered in Raillery, is but too ſerious. I weep 
over my Country, not over my Friend——his 
Honour is ſafe, would theirs were ſo ! But 
how will this Story be read hereafter ! How will 
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Poſterity reconcile ſo much Mercy with ſo much 
Severity? When all Proſcriptions on Rebels and 
Facobites are taken off; when we all enjoy a 
common Parent ; when every Beam of Mercy is 
directed to Men ſo culpable, and every Phial of 
Wrath is reſerved for a Man ſo virtuous ho 
will they reconcile ſuch apparent Contradictions ? 
why, by the exact and preciſe Diſcrimina- 
tions of Truth. The Mercy will be aſcribed to 
that pure Fount from whence alone it can flow ; 
the Rigour to thoſe ill-judging Servants who 
eſtabliſh ſuch uncommon Ideas of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. 


I will now conclude with ſumming up my 
Anſwer, which will be comprized in few Words, 

The late Diſmiſſion is prejudical to the Army, 
to the General, to the Public, for theſe Reaſons, 

1. It muſt ſlacken the Zeal of Officers, when 
they ſee that after a Life ſpent in the Service, they 
are liable to be turned adrift, to ſatisfy the Ven- 
geance of Miniſters, and for Cauſes no way con- 
nected with the Profeſſion. It affects the Honour 
of Officers, who are by this Author declared the 
Tools of a Miniſter ; it makes their Fortune pre- 
carious and deſperate, if they obey their Conſci- 
ence ; and inclines Men without Doors to que- 
ſtion the Honour of thoſe who vote with the 
Court, as a Rod 1s held over their Heads, and 
it is known that they act under Fear of loſing 
their Employments. It indiſpoſes their Coun- 
trymen to chuſe them into Parliament, as an Of- 


ficer can no longer be ſuppoſed a free Agent. 
2, The 
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2. The General is hurt in his Fortune ; he is 
deprived of the Rewards of long and painful 
Services, and he is treated with the ſame Diſgrace, 
as Men are treated in all Countries, who have 
proved themſelves unworthy of their Profeſſion. 
3. The Public is hurt, if the Rights of Par- 
liament are violated, and if Puniſhment, which 
is only due to Crimes, is inflicted on incorruptible 
Honeſty, and conſcientious Virtue. It is hurt, if 
Miniſters revenge their own Animoſities on the 
Servants of the King and the Nation, and if they 
in Effect declare, that to defend the Liberties of 


the People, ſubjects the Guardians of thoſe Li- 
berties to Proſcription, 
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